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A WESTERN ARTIST—LESLIE J. SKELTON 


The history of a struggle for success in life, combined with an 
ambition to study and conquer in art, is an old yet ever new story, 
and the man who survives the battle becomes at once an object of 
interest. 

Leslie J. Skelton, the subject 
of this sketch, began as a boy of 
fourteen to study art, drawing from 
the cast in pencil and charcoal. <A 
year or two later he was working in 
pastel and oil. Then came the im- 
portant moment that arrives sooner 
or later for every youth—the time 
when he must decide the question 
as to what he should do in life. 

Young Skelton frankly stated 
his desire to become an artist. His 
parents and friends finally, how- 
ever, persuaded him that a busi- 
ness career would be better, and so 
to business he went, with a firm re- 
solve to make a success of what he 
undertook, and also equally deter- 
mined to continue his art studies. 
Sympathizing with this desire, his 
parents provided him with a studio, 
and early in the morning and late 
at night he could be found there, 
drawing and painting from the cast 
and still life. They also secured 
for him the best masters to be found at that time in Montreal, Canada, 
his birthplace. Every holiday was spent out of doors sketching and 
painting from nature. 

Many of his pictures were hung by the Montreal Art Association 
and the Royal Canadian Academy, to whose exhibitions Mr. Skelton 
became a regular contributor. He was one of the first to join the 
Montreal Art Association, in which he took an active interest. 
Presently he became one of its officers. The candle, however, during 
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these years of concentrated effort was burning at both ends, and one 
day a physician’s order came for his seeming exile to Colorado. 

His business success made the removal a financial possibility, but 
his artistic sense revolted at the thought of making a permanent home 
in a country whose chief 
boasts were brilliant daily 
sunshine and magnificent 
unlimited distances, where 
mountains twenty miles 
away looked against the 
clear blue sky as if cut from 
pasteboard. But life some- 
times holds in store un- 
looked-for compensations. 
Mr. Skelton lived for some 
years in the open air of the 
great health-restoring dry 
belt of the Rockies, during 
the summer in a small stu- 
dio in one of the great 
cafions, in winter out almost 
every day, stealing from 
nature for his canvas one 
or more of her fascinating 
phases. The old pine at 
timber line, the birch and 
quaking aspen, the moun- 
tain stream, the vast stretch 
of prairie, were subjects he 
studied and painted in all 


lights and at all seasons. 


CHEYENNE BROOK, COLORADO SPRINGS Suddenly the artist 
By Leslie J. Skelton ; 





awakened to the fact that 
he had thrown off the shackles of business forever, had gained great 
facility and strength in his profession, and what was equally impor- 
tant, had regained his health. 

Throughout Mr. Skelton’s early life he had had numerous oppor- 
tunities of visiting Europe, and during these vacations he had studied 
most carefully and thoroughly the works of the great masters in the 
different Continental galleries. The yearly exhibitions of the Salon, 
the Royal Academy, the New and Grosvenor galleries also found him 
a regular and frequent visitor. He had thus an opportunity of becom- 
ing thoroughly familiar with the works and methods of the greatest 
masters, not only with those of the older schools, but also with those 
of more modern men. 

Turner and Frans Hals had very special attractions for him, and 











GATHERING STORM IN ESTES PARK 
By Leslie J. Skelton 


ENTRANCE TO SOUTH CHEYENNE CANON 
By Leslie J. Skelton 
Permission of Mrs. Benjamin P. Cheney 
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among the 
mere recent 
men Corot, 
Daubigny, 
Fritz Thau- 
low, Iwill, 
and other 
masters of 
French land- 
scape had 
claimed his 
attention and 
admiration. 
It had been 
a constant 
dream to 
VILLAGE STREET, MONTIGNY, FRANCE study under 
3y Leslie J. Skelton nimi i ite 
great modern painters, and now, with regained health and energy, he 
again set sail for France. 

On arriving in Paris, ten days were spent at the two Salons, select- 
ing the work of those men with whom he felt most in sympathy. At 
the head of the list thus made was placed the name of the great land- 
scape painter, Iwill. What the master thought when the foreigner 

called upon him and had the audacity to state that he wanted to work 
with him, and in his studio, is not recorded. The result was, how- 
ever, that Iwill repaired to Skelton’s Paris studio, and many sketches, 
studies, and pictures were reviewed. What he said was: ‘‘You see 
nature cor- 
rectly. Iam 
at your entire 
disposition.’ 

It took 
but a_ short 
time for the 
Frenchman 
to discover 
the sincerity 
and earnest- 
ness of his 
prospective 
pupil. Then 
began whole 
days and 
months of GRAND CANAL, VENICE 
pleasurable gy Leslie J. Skelton 
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artistic effort—one day at St. Cloud, another at Meudon; a week 
around the suburbs of Paris, and then months at Montigny, Etaples, 
and St. Gabriel, followed by trips to Venice, Assisi, and other of the 
picturesque Italian cities. 

How the pupil assimilated the methods of the master and profited 
by his advice is revealed in Mr. Skelton’s present work. He would 
seem to have acquired much of Iwill’s skill in handling light and 





TOWN OF ASSISI, ITALY 
By Leslie J. Skelton 


atmosphere, and also to have found in him a sympathetic mind in the 
poetic interpretation of nature. The chief charm of Mr. Skelton’s 
earlier work lay in its sentiment. Now that he has mastered techni- 
calities and has learned to express his appreciation of color, he has 
not lost his delicacy of perception and interpretation. Despite the 
extraordinary clearness of the air of Colorado, he seizes passing effects 
of cloud and atmosphere, and he depicts the mountains in a way 
which is both poetic and realistic. 

Mr. Skelton’s artistic sense leads him instinctively to choose the 
most beautiful phases of nature and the most refined compositions. 
He paints nothing daring or startling, his work is essentially quiet and 
harmonious. One feels in seeing his paintings that they are the sort 
one would wish to live with. His gamut of subjects is a long one. 
Sometimes he paints Venice, its dazzling blue sky and brilliant reflec- 
tion; then a vast stretch of meadow land with the horizon-line miles 
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away; now 
a group of 
trees that 
you can al- 
most feel 
the summer 
wind blow- 
ing through; 
or it may be 
the moun- 
tains of Col- 
orado with 
luminous 
clouds cast- 
ing peculiar 
blue shad- 
WILLOWS, CHRISTCHURCH, ENGLAND ows; and 
By Leslie J. Skelton then again a 
group of 
Normandy cottages bathed in the warmest sunlight. In all of these 
varying subjects there is atmosphere, delicacy, and brilliance of color- 
ing, truthful drawing, and what is more than all, that peculiar quality 
known as distinction. 

The earnestness, versatility, truth, and steadfastness of the man 
are revealed in his work as an artist no less than in his every-day 
life as a citizen. He has identified himself with the community in 
which he lives, and through his untiring efforts the first public exhi- 
bition of pictures was held in Colorado Springs last year. 

The days 
of artistic 
struggle are 
now over, ig 
the man has 
madea place 
for himself, 
and many 
of those 
who own a 
Skeltonmay 
now read in 
his work 
something 
more than 
the charm- 
ing tale of 
the brush. 








HIGH TIDE, CHRISTCHURCH, ENGLAND 
, By Leslie J. Skelton 
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GENUINE ART VERSUS MECHANISM 


If we study the word ‘‘art’’ and its etymology we find that it 
means in general, skill—skill in making, arranging, or fitting some- 
thing; skill in the attainment of a desired end; skill in mental as well 
as in manual labor. As there is always a best way for doing any- 
thing, the perfection of it is an art; and the one who does it best, an 
artist. 

There are artists in all trades, as well as in all professions where 
mind or imagination is chiefly concerned. Poetry, music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture are commonly called the fine arts. The 
word art has also often been applied specially to the art of drawing 
and painting in all their different phases, so that to say a person is 
engaged in art work often means only some kind of work in the 

‘graphic arts. 

We find that art means skill, but in the fine arts this is but one of 
the elements. There is an emotion, a poetical feeling, which is com- 
mon to all true artists, and all real works of art are the expression of 
this. Different definitions or interpretations of art are given by differ- 
ent writers. It has been called imagination, the sense of the beauti- 
ful, a language. Art can express itself by means of sounds in music, 
by means of words in poetry, or in painting by means of forms and 
colors. 

The source of art is the perception of the beautiful, the emotion 
which the artist feels in the presence of nature, and works of art are 
the outcome of his desire to express that emotion. Art is nature 
seen through the mind of the artist and no artist sees exactly what 
another has seen. 

We may learn something more about what art is by recalling what 
itis not. We know that it is not imitation, neither mere technique, 
nor mere talent, nor inspiration. Imitation is not the supreme aim 
of art, or, as Taine says, ‘‘ Photography would be superior to painting, 
and the court reports, where every word and gesture are care efully 
noticed, the greatest literary works.’ 

There is some imitation in art, but perfect exactness is not art. 
Art is sometimes purposely inexact. Michel Angelo’s figures would 
not express such strength and power if they were mere copies from 

nature. A sketch has often more value than a finished picture, because 
it shows only the principal characteristics of the subject. 

Even in photography perfect exactness, as it is obtained by instan- 
taneous process, sometimes spoils the general effect. Photographs 
of horses taken while they are running at full speed do not give the 
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FLYING CLOUDS — PAINTING 
By Charles H. Davis 


effect of speed at all. The form and position of the horses’ bodies 
at a given second are really very different from what they appear to 
be to one watching them. 

The best works in photography are not perfect imitations. The 
photographer is more or less an artist in his way of posing, arranging, 
and finishing. He can attain beautiful results in his line and his art 
can also be very helpful to the painter, but that help has been greatly 
misunderstood and misused. 

We see to-day a deplorable tendency to combine the two arts of 
painting and photogr: uphy, a process resulting in productions that 
lack whatever merit either art ought to possess. I hope the time will 
soon come when portraits, which are enlarged photographs, finished 
with more or less skill in black crayon or some colored medium, will 
not be endured upon their walls by people who lay claim to any refine- 
ment or taste. 

The picture may be like a friend, or rather, like the photograph of 
a friend. It would be a wonder if it were not, since it is partly the 
work of excellent machinery, but that very likeness stamped upon 
anything so inartistic makes ‘the effect all the more painful. 
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The cheapness of such pictures ought to warn us against them. 
Are they not often advertised as given away for the sale af the frame? 
Is not the hand-work upon them done mostly by men and women who 
never had any art training at all? If we cannot afford portraits painted 
by artists of some taste and education, why not be satisfied with photo- 
graphs, which can be very artistic in their way? 

The fear has sometimes been expressed that photography would 
in time entirely supersede the art of painting. Some people seem to 
think that when the process of taking photographs in colors has been 
perfected and made common enough, the painter will have nothing 
more to do. We need not fear anything of the kind. Perfection in 
photography may rid us in time of all the poor work done in color. 
The work of the artist, however, in which is seen his own individuality, 
his own perception of the beautiful, his own creation in fact, can no 
more perish than the soul which inspired it. 

HENRIETTA CLOPATH. 





END OF A NOVEMBER DAY — PHOTOGRAPH 


By Frederick K. Lawrence 














OLD SILVER SERVICE' 
Courtesy of Henry T. Coates & Co. 


STUDIES OF ART IN AMERICAN LIFE—V 
AN AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY 


With the coming of the English settlers to Virginia, a unique phase 
of colonial life sprang into being. It was unlike the rigid simplicity 
of the Puritans and equally remote from the placid existence of the 
Dutch. It was made up of sharp contrasts, and was feudal on the 
one hand, penal on the other. 

Among the founders of the Virginia Plantation were convicts from 
Newgate and cavaliers from the court of King James. Out of the 
inevitable conflict of caste the cavaliers were victorious, and with their 
victory an Old World aristocracy was established in a wilderness. 
This social system flourished for more than two hundred years and 
declined only with the War of the Rebellion. 

Under the royal charter, land grants were extensive and the estates 
of the southern planter included miles of territory. Toward the end 
of the eighteenth century the home of the Virginia gentleman was one 
of luxury, and was closely modeled on that of the wealthy English 
land-owner. 

Favored by climate, his boundless acres, tilled by faithful slaves, 
gave him little care. Affairs of state were not perplexing. The 
problems that confronted the Northern colonists were unknown 
to him. Blessed with wealth and education, he had the leisure to 
cultivate the gentle arts of living. He possessed a library, a 
picture-gallery, and a music-room. His costumes, his silver, and 
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his coach were imported from the mother country. His snuff- 
box and his book-plate were of English design. While  punc- 
tilious about all social forms, he was much more than a man of 
fashion. He could defend a friend or vanquish a foe, and his purse 
was always open to help those less fortunate than himself. He 
spent lavishly in entertaining, but he built churches and endowed 
colleges and left the world the better for having lived in it. His 
epitaph was not long enough to chronicle all his good deeds, albeit 
tombstones were of generous dimensions. 

Land passed from father to son, each in turn adding to the beauty 
of the estate. Colonial architecture reached its height in the mansions 
of the Old Dominion. Had the eighteenth century bequeathed noth- 
ing more to art than these stately dwellings, it had left America its 
debtor. Built of brick and stone and quartered oak, they defied 
time. It remained for a later civilization to demolish them. What 
two hundred years of winter snows and summer suns could not affect, 
five years of shot and shell nearly exterminated. A few of the old 
homes of the South have been restored, and thus some of the grandeur 
of ante-bellum days is perpetuated. 

Among the houses famous for their architectural beauty and for 
the hopitality of their owners, were Westover, on the James River, 
built by William Byrd, ‘‘first gentleman of Virginia’; Lower Bran- 
don, the home of Nathiel Harrison; Corotoman, Cleve, Sabine Hall, 
and Nomini, erected by Robert Carter, called ‘‘King Carter,’’ and 
his sons, John, Charles, Landon, and Robert, Jr. Old letters and 
inventories show that these mansions were richly furnished. Mention 
is made of the paneled hall of Westover, with its elaborately carved 
staircase and high newel posts; of the south parlor, with its Italian 
mantel and silken hangings; of the 
library, furnished in Spanish leather 
and lined with rare volumes, and of 
the great iron gates at the entrance 
of the estate, ornamented with the 
Byrd coat-of-arms and guarded by 
stone lions. 

The home of Councilor Carter 
in Williamsburg has been minutely 
described. ‘‘The first parlor was 
bright with crimson-colored paper, 
the second had hangings of green 
and white, and the third, the best 
parlor, was decorated with a finer 
grade of paper, a blue ground with 
yellow flowers.’’ These papers were 
painted by hand and were imported 
at great expense. Guests were re- aii ances gis Sided iia. 
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ceived in the Carter mansion according to their rank. Distinguished 
foreigners and members of the first families were entertained in the 
blue-and-yellow parlor, lesser lights in the green parlor, and the 
many who sought the councilor on account of his semi-public position 
were ushered into the red parlor. The red parlor instilled awe. The 





CHAPEL BUILT BY CHARLES CARROLL 
Doughoregan Manor 


paper was divided into panels bordered with gold oak leaves and 
embellished with the arms of the Carters. 

On these occasions Mrs. Carter, ée Ann Tasker, was an imposing 
figure, in scarlet lutestring, pearls, and lace ruffles, her feet daintily 
clad in velvet shoes. She was a woman of great dignity and ‘‘versed 
beyond her generation in music and needlework.’’ Her portrait, now 
in the possession of a descendant, shows her to have been a woman 
of commanding presence. It is interesting to compare this picture 
with the portraits of her daughter, Mrs. Willis, and her grand- 
daughter, the celebrated Mrs. Kenyon. The type is the same, the 
face a long oval, the eyebrows well defined, the forehead remarkably 
high, the hands slender and beautifully modeled. Save for the differ- 


























HARRIET CHEW 
A Southern Belle, 1799 
Portrait by John Trumbull 
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ence in dress the canvases might have been painted from the same 
person. 

Wealthy Virginians were given to having their portraits painted 
and thus the picturesque fashions of the day have been handed down. 
Councilor Carter’s portrait hangs now in Sabine Hall. It is note- 
worthy, aside from the fact that it depicts one of the most famous men 
of his time, as being one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ earliest efforts. It 
is treated in the artist’s happiest vein and ranks in interest with the 





SABINE HALL, RICHMOND COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
Courtesy of Henry T. Coates & Co. 


fine portrait of the councilor’s grandfather, Robert Carter, F., exe- 
cuted by an unknown hand in 1650. 

Councilor Carter left a host of letters, memoranda, and diaries. 
The magnificence of his chariot and four, the dignity of his traveling 
coach, the upholstery of his sedan chair, the number of his slaves, the 
pattern of his mahogany furniture, the dimensions of his harpsichord, 
the designs of his silverware, and the cost of Mrs. Carter’s pearls and 
quilted cloaks were all duly recorded. Thanks to these details a 
vivid picture of the Southern gentry is preserved. This luxury was 
enjoyed by all the Carters and also by the Harrisons, the Lees, the 
Balls, the Pages, the Fairfaxes, the Randolphs, the Pendletons, and 
the Carrolls-— names always associated with the fame of the Old 
Dominion and her sister colony, Maryland. 

While the men of these old families were renowned for their grace 
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of manner, their scholarly 
attainments, their chivalry, 
the women were distin- 
guished at home and abroad 
for their beauty, and that 
distinction of bearing which 
is conceded to belong to 
the daughters of the South. 
Women were delicately 
reared. The freedom of 
the Dutch housewife was 
not theirs nor was it cov- 
eted. Their education con- 
sisted of a careful training 
in the art of letter-writing, 
in all forms of etiquette, 
and in the ‘‘genteel pastimes 
OLD SNUFF-BOX of drawing, color-painting, 

and embroidery.’’ Later 
they were presented at court. The court atmosphere was supposed 
to give the final touch, that ease and self-possession, that was to 
enable them to preside properly over their own homes. 

William Byrd, second, in writing from England, says: ‘‘My 
daughter Eve ly nand I have arrived in London, and I hope I shall 
manage her in such a way that she will be no discredit to her country. 
Evelyn Byrd, of W estover, was sixteen when she’ made her debut in 
London. Her portrait, painted a year later, hangs in the gallery of 
Lower Brandon next to that of her illustrious father. The artist’s 
signature has long been effaced from both canvases, and the features 
of William Byrd peer out as through a mist, but the fair Evelyn, most 
famous of the beauties of her di ay, who won the admiration ‘of Lord 
Chatham and the love of the Earl of Peterborough, and who died of 
a broken heart at the age of twenty-nine, looks down from her frame 
serenely, clear of eye and bright of cheek, her hair smoothly arranged 
and decked with flowers, her long tapering fingers holding a shepherd’ s 
crook and garden hat. Lower Brandon has many priceless pictures, 
but none so fascinating as that of Evelyn Byrd. 

Down to the middle of the eighteenth century conditions remained 
much the same in Maryland and Vi irginia. With the dawning of the 
American independence a change of attitude toward the mother 
country was inevitable, and the new republic had no stancher sup- 
porters than these Southern gentlemen of English tastes. Among 
the men who mutually pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor, were Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Charles Carroll of Carollton. 

In the quiet chapel at Doughoregan Manor, built by the first 
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Charles Carroll, scholar, poet, and loyal Catholic, rests Charles Car- 
roll, ‘‘The Signer.’’ There is no lengthy epitaph; a brief line records 
his birth and death, but cut in bronze is a fac-simile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and on a tablet above, are thirteen states beneath 
a silver cross. Charles Carroll, of Homewood, the fourth to bear the 
name, and his lovely wife, Harriet Chew, the favorite of Washington, 
sleep in this old chapel. The beauty of Doughoregan has been 
sacredly preserved and with it this stately chapel has suffered no 
neglect. In its early days it was famous for its marble altar and 
mosaic reredos, and to-day it has few equals among private places 
of worship. 

After the War of the Revolution, life in the South slipped back 
into its old grooves and continued in these lines for more than two 
generations. The North had undergone many changes. In the years 
following the War of 1812 a great impetus had come to commerce, 
to inland trade, and to all forms of manufactures. The South, always 
more prosperous, felt the new order of things but little. In the 
North a restlessness had taken possession of the people. The dig- 
nity of colonial days was nearly over. In the South it survived. 
Manners were just as courtly and social lines were even more closely 
drawn. Estates had grown ‘smaller as towns and cities increased, but 





STAIRCASE IN SOUTHERN MANSION 
Courtesy of Henry T. Coates & Co. 
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the relations between master 
and slave were unchanged. 
The elder son did not go abroad 
for his education as his grand- 
father and great- grandfather 
had done, but attended the 
university in his own state, or 
came North to Harvard or 
Yale. The daughters studied 
at home and later spent a year 
at a fashionable school in Wash- 
ington or Baltimore, not infre- 
quently traveling abroad before 
settling down as the mistress 
of some vast plantation. Life 
in the manor houses, while not 
so picturesque as in the pre- 
vious century, perhaps for the 
reason that powdered hair and 
ruffles were out of fashion, was 
characterized by the same open 
hospitality. The door of the 
Virginian’s home was never 


closed. The stranger within his gates was welcome at all hours of 


the day or night. His house, 
his servants, his carriages, were 
at the disposal of his guest. 

Distances between planta- 
tions were great, and each 
estate was practically complete 
in itself. Everything necessary 
for a bountiful table was pro- 
vided on the grounds. In the 
spacious kitchen, detached from 
the main house, a turbaned cook 
presided, assisted by a retinue 
of lesser blacks. In the great 
fireplace and huge brick oven 
were fashioned the dishes that 
made the Southern housekeeper 
renowned and that were not un- 
important items in her success 
as a hostess. Virginia cookery 
was almost as famous as Vir- 
ginia chivalry. 

With the Civil War the old 
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order of things passed away. Many homes were ruined, and those 
that survived were never quite the same again. Courtesy and chiv- 
alry were not extinct, for they belonged to the Southerner by 
inheritance, but the old life was gone forever. 

The South has been fortunate in its story-tellers and the period 
‘‘befoh de wah’’ will live in fiction. What Thomas Nelson Page, 
Hopkinson Smith, and Constance Cary Harrison have done for Vir- 
ginia, James Lane Allen and Richard Malcolm Johnson have done for 
Kentucky and Georgia. Colonel Carter, Mars’ Charles and Meh 
Lady are portraits that time cannot fade. 

VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE. 





THE CIGARETTE GIRL—ETCHING 
By Anders Zorn 








ARTS AND CRAFTS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The Society of Arts and Crafts in Minneapolis was organized in 
1895 under the name of The Chalk and Chisel Club, and two years 
ago held its first exhibition. That exhibition was a distinct success, 
though many of the mem- 
bers of the society were 
scarcely more than begin- 
ners, while others were 
adventurers along new and 
experimental lines. The 
verdict concerning this, its 
second exhibition, must 
be that it surpassed its 
predecessor, for the work 
of the members of the 
society was stronger and 
better, even when regard- 
ed from the technical point 
of view. Any crudeness 
or amateurishness appar- 
ent was due to the execu- 
tion, rarely to the design- 
ing. The society needs 
additional members, work- 
ing craftsmen (or crafts- 
women), and it hopes by 
its exhibitions to bring to 
itself the best of the crafts- 
manship of the West. 

Under the head of 
metal-work, Mrs. Elinor 
Klapp, of Chicago, ex- 
hibited forty pieces of 
jewelry, the same that she displayed at the Paris Exposition. The 
designs seem to possess great originality, but Mrs. Klapp modestly 
disclaims originality. She says her masters are the old jewelers of 
a century or more ago, who reverenced Nature’s handiwork. Like 
them she would study the gem and fit the setting to its individuality. 
Again she has the Medieval and Oriental estimate of values. To 
her the rarest and costliest is not always the most desirable. She 
would not discard a gem simply because it was irregular in color 
or shape, as its individuality might compensate for these fancied 





DECORATIVE MODELING 
By Mrs. George J. Backus 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS IN MINNEAPOLIS 
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defects. She always takes 
the suggestion of the set- 
ting from the stone. 
There were other 
things of beauty in metals 
by different workers of 
such artistic and intrinsic 
value as to warrant their 
being joys forever. Nota- 
ble were the candlesticks 
of solid and spun brass, 
the work of R. R. Jarvie, 
of the Krayle Company, 
Chicago, and very unique 
| was his Dutch iron lantern 
with horn sides. A hand 
mirror by Miss Heisser, 
of Minneapolis, with pew- 
ter back and handle, was 
one of these things, beau- 
| tiful in itself, but difficult 
to photograph to advan- 
tage. The design was 
chaste and the execution SPECIMEN OF BOOKBINDING 
workmanlike. A copper = * "¥en Owes Star 
card-tray, the work of Mrs. Isodore P. Taylor, of Kenilworth, Illi- 
nois, has a soft sketchy design, and shows beautiful tints. 

Another notable 
bit was a scarab 
buckle in copper 
and agate, the de- 
sign by Mrs. Koeh- 
ler, and the execu- 
tion by Miss Bertha 
L. Holden, of Chi- 
cago. Meritorious 
also was the work 
of Charles H. Barr. 
of East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, es- 
pecially a bronze 
sconce. A silver 
porringer with a bee 
and clover design 
was a distinct suc- 
JEWELRY AND METAL-WORK cess in originality 
By Mrs. Elinor Klapp 
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and workmanship, as was a photograph-box with metal enrich- 
ment. These were the work of Mrs. Madeline Yale Wyune, of 
Chicago. <A leaden box for cigars, designed and executed by Mary 
E. J. Colter, of St. Paul, was unique. It represented a veritable 
Portia’s casket and bore the significant inscription, ‘‘Who chooseth 
me must give and hazard all he hath.’’ Nothing better in its way 
was seen at the exhibition. 

In textiles, the Art Needlework Class of Pratt Institute sent a 
large and varied display. A chair-seat with fancy stitches on Russian 





SPECIMENS OF GRUEBY WARE 
From Grueby Pottery, Boston 


crash in a bold, conventional design, embroidered in low-toned colors, 
was good. Beautiful also was a cushion-cover of silk darning on 
crash, showing a soft and harmonious color scheme. The Deerfield, 
Massachusetts Blue-and-White Society exhibited charming embroi- 
deries. The designs were good, mostly along conventional lines. and 
the coloring and workmanship evidenced integrity. The pieces were 
mostly small. 

In needlework this seems to be the doily and centerpiece age. 
While there is nothing unworthy in this one cannot help regretting, 
with a certain gentle pastmaster in embroidery, that this ephemeral 
work in stitchery is not giving place to something more permanent 
and important in ornamental embroidery. Such perfection of tech- 











LEATHER-WORK— MAGAZINE COVERS 
By Mrs. Amelia H. Center 


LEADEN CASKET WITH COPPER ENRICHMENT 
By Miss Mary E, J. Colter 
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nique and exquisite color 
effects should not be entirely 
expended upon perishable 
things. Why should not dec- 
orative embroidery in Amer- 
ica attain the importance of 
Gobelin tapestry in Europe? 
The work of the moun- 
tain women of Tennessee 
and New Hampshire in bed- 
spreads and rugs was worthy 
in itself and suggestive in its 
promise. Under the head 
of textiles also were some 
grass-baskets, perhaps the 
most interesting being those 
done by the children of the 
CUSHION-COVER, SILK EMBROIDERED Minneapolis public schools. 
From Pratt Institute A notable feature of the 
exhibition was the ceramic de- 

partment. The Rookwood Pottery made a charming exhibition, takenas 
awhole. It included a specimen of its famous ‘‘ Tiger’s Eye.’" Another 
piece, a vase, was curiously Japanese in effect. The decoration was 
mostly in a legitimate style and showed not only their brown and green 
glazes but some new ones in delicate tints. The Dedham Pottery’s 
exhibit consisted of a single group of pottery and‘old Chelsea plates, 
but it was very attractive in its absence of design and its grouping of 
glowing and pure color glazes. The Grueby Pottery, of Boston, 
exhibited a dozen 
pieces representa- 
tive of their beauti- 
ful ware in its dis- 
tinctive glazes and 
forms. The quali- 
ty of the enamel has 
that peculiar soft- 
ness that invites the 
touch and satisfies 
it, as it does the 
sight. Mr. Grueby 
was the discoverer 
of the glazes and 
enamels used, which 
are applied by Mr. 
George Prentiss 





Kendrick to forms CHAIR-SEAT—FANCY STITCH ON RUSSIAN CRASH 


From Pratt Institute 
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HAND MIRROR, BY MISS M. HEISSER; PORRINGER, BY MADELINE Y. WYNNE; 
SCARAB BUCKLE, BY BERTHA L, HOLDEN 


of his own design. These designs, while full of suggestion, are firm 
and conventional. Both in conception and design, in glaze and color, 
it is not too much to say that each piece shown was individual and of 
unusual merit. 

In the section devoted to cabinet-work and carving were many 
good things. John S. Bradstreet, of Minneapolis, showed some beau- 
tiful doors, designed fora linen-press. Mr. Bradstreet, usually uncom- 
promising in his adherence to legitimate style, has in this attractive 
piece introduced color, which seems to emphasize the beauty of the 
carving. Other pieces exhibited by him are a Celtic arm- chair and 
a picture frame. 

A box of wood and silver was warmly praised. It was designed 
by Mrs. Koehler, the woodwork being executed by George S. Dole 
and the silver by Bertha L. Holden, all of Chicago. A frame, designed 
by Miss Agnes Harrison and carved by Mary A. Helmick, was of 
unquestionable merit. Mr. Dole had another exhibit of eight pieces, 
in which design and execution were unquestionably good. They 
were made of rich mahogany inlaid with brass. 

The section of bookbinding and leather-work was very attractive. 
The binding of two books, ‘‘Lectures by Morris’’ and ‘*Tdylls of the 
King,’’ by Ellen Gates Starr, of Hull House, Chicago, showed beau- 
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BELLOWS 
By Miss G. S. Leonard 
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tiful designs, executed with feeling, the work- 
manship being indeed quite perfect. A treat 
was afforded book lovers in the remarkable 
loan collection of rare books and bindings from 
the library of James C. Young, of Minneapolis. 
Lack of space forbids extended notice of this 
loan, but it included ‘‘An Old German Bind- 
ing with Clasps’’ and ‘‘Titi Livii Patavini,”’ 
both printed and bound by Aldus, Venice, in 
1521; also ‘‘Oeuvres de Rabelais,’’ from the 
Elzevir Press, Amsterdam, in 1666, and the 
‘*Sonnets’’ of Shakespeare, printed on vellum, 
bound and made at the Roycroft Press. 

In leather-work, the most noteworthy ex- 
hibits were those designed and executed 
by Mrs. Center, of the Krayle Company, 
Chicago, and those from the Evelyn Nord- 


hoff Bindery of New York City. 
In the department of design 


was much of interest. 
to find the name 
Hazenplug, whose work at the first 
exhibition of the Chicago Arts and 
Crafts will be remembered. Miss 
Mary Cheney, of Minneapolis, is a 
designer of good ability, as are also 
Miss Heisser and Miss Chant, of 
the same place. 
Hale, of Boston, had a meritorious 
exhibit, as did Gardner Teall, of 
East Brewster, Maine. 

The exhibition was a gratifying 
success. It afforded opportunity 
to the people of the Northwest to 
see the best work of the country in 
arts and crafts, and it was largely 
attended. The visitors went away 
with added respect for the work 
and the workers. 

CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 


Frank Gardner 


One failed 
Mr. Frank 


CELTIC CHAIR 
By J. L. Bradstreet 
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LAST OF THE LEAVES 
By Charles Partridge Adams 








AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
Plate Eight 
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ALFRED JUERGENS, PAINTER 


The work of Alfred Juergens is, in a broad sense, the witness of 
foreign influences. A western man, born and brought up where art 
knows no traditions, and where its votaries, for the most part, claim 
allegiance to no schools, he was transferred to an Old-World environ- 
ment, where he learned the methods and studied the ideals of Euro- 
pean, particularly German, masters. Had he deferred his sojourn on 
the continent to a 
later time when 
prolonged work on 
American themes 
had crystallized into 
fixed habits, the re- 
sult of his foreign 
training would not 
have been so mani- 
fest. As it is, his 
work in style, in 
selection of sub- 
jects, in spirit, is 
essentially German. 

His paintings 
are transcripts of 
German scenes, ALFRED JUERGENS’S STUDIO 
bearing unmistaka- 
bly the stamp of the Munich school. They are mainly odd nooks and 
corners, unfamiliar to the Western World, but pleasing, apart from any 
consideration of excellence of workmanship, by their very uniqueness. 

A good draughtsman and a strong colorist, Juergens stands almost 
alone among the younger American painters, robust, strongly indi- 
vidual, and prone, through sympathy with common scenes and com- 
mon people, to shun themes characterized by mere beauty or brilliancy. 
Nothing pleases him better than to paint the quaint, the humorous, 
or the homely—bits of Old-World streets, architecture as remote as 
possible from the palatial, peasants in their haunts, workmen at the 
forge—and in these canvases his art is at its best. 

Juergens’s life has been one of ambitious struggle. He was born 
in Chicago in 1866, and for a time experienced the discouragement 
of parental opposition. His father, a decorative painter, had known 
to his sorrow the hardships through which the majority of aspiring 
artists have to pass, and after a long period of unsatisfactory effort 
had abandoned his profession for a mercantile calling. He undertook 
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GARDEN IN PAPPENHEIM, BAVARIA 
By Alfred Juergens 


to dissuade his son from following art as a profession and his precept 
and example resulted in young Juergens beginning life as a clerk. 

The lad, however, had only one ambition. Business life was irk- 
some and onerous, and he finally induced his father to permit him to 
enter the Academy of Design in Chicago. Here he obtained his first 
instruction in drawing. In 1883 his father died, while on a pleasure 
trip abroad. His mother was left in comfortable circumstances, and 
she scarcely less ambitious than her son, yielded to his solicitation 
and equipped him for a trip to Europe in ‘order that he might study 
art in the great capitals. 

He started out with high hopes and landed in Scotland, journeying 
southward until he reached London. He was so much impressed with 
what he saw in these countries that he determined to continue his 
residence abroad as long as possible. He crossed over to Holland 
and journeyed thence to Germany, stopping at the larger cities and 
closely studying the paintings in the public galleries. He finally 
reached Munich, where he settled down to study. 

For a time he took private lessons from Robert Koehler and Paul 
Nanen. Then, after a rigid examination, he entered the Royal 
Academy and became a member of Professor Raupp’s antique class. 
From this he was promoted to the life class of Professor Nikolaus 
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Ojysis, in which he attained marked proficiency in portraiture and 
figure drawing, passing thence to the painting school of Professor 
William Dietz. 

In Munich, Juergens found himself in his element. The quaint life 
of the town struck his fancy and there was soon a bond of sympathy 
between him and the people into whose company he was thrown. 
He broke the monotony of continued residence in Munich by 
repeated trips into various parts of Germany. He made a study of 
the people, their homes, and their gatherings, rather than of the 
scenery of the country, and filled his portfolios with sketches for 
future elaboration. Many of these earlier sketches he afterward 
finished and exhibited, receiving the warmest praise from his instruc- 
tors and no small measure of appreciation from the public. 

Throughout his European residence, Juergens was a close student 
and an indefatigable worker, and he merited the success that attended 
his persistent efforts. Naturally, he caught his inspiration from his 
German teachers, and it is not at all strange that his work should bear 
the impress of the men to whom he looked for guidance. Probably 
Juergens could not have found an atmosphere more congenial or one 
better suited to his development. He persistently sketched the scenes 
and people nearest at hand and gradually grew to love them and to 
regard them as fit subjects for the highest art. 





FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER 
By Alfred Juergens 
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At the close of his period of study in Munich, Juergens sought 
new inspiration and guidance in Paris, whither he went in 1889, and 
where he remained until the spring of 1893. The influence of this 
sojourn in the French capital is not so marked in his work, probably 
because he had less sympathy with the ideals that dominated the studio 
life of the metropolis. He studied the canvases of the great masters 
there to be seen, and painted assiduously, but his work remained 
strictly individual and con- 
tinued to bear the unmis- 
takable signs of his Munich 
training. 

The effect of his Paris 
study is observable in a 
yreater freedom and deft- 
ness in the use of color, the 
paintings produced during 
this period being greatly 
superior in point of color 
scheme, many of them 
being distinctly tonal in 
their characteristics. 

Shortly before the Col- 
umbian Exposition, Juer- 
gens returned to Chicago 
and took a studio in the 
old Academy of Design 
building, in which he had 
received his first lessons in 
drawing. He became a 
member of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Artists, but after a 
time he and several other 
artists withdrew from this 
MORNING SERVICE organization and formed 
By Alfred Juergens the Cosmopolitan Art Club. 

This new body held its first 
exhibition in the gallery which Juergens now occupies as a studio. 

In a sense, however, the artist had grown away from his old asso- 
ciates, and besides, the prospects in his Western home did not satisfy 
him. So, after a year’s residence in Chicago, he in 1894 again 
crossed the Atlantic with a vi w to settling in Munich. On the way 
he spent several months in Holland, sketching and painting, and on 
arriving in Munich immediately took a studio and set about finishing 
the work he had thus begun. 

Here he worked with the same unflagging industry that had char- 
acterized his student days. During the summer months he went on 
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various sketching tours, painting in the vicinity of Oberammergau 
and in the Bavarian forest, which offers studies for the artist unlike 
anything else to be found in the world. He also made a visit to Italy, 
passing a portion of the time in Venice and painting, among other 
pictures, ‘‘ St. Mark’s Square,"’ now in the possession of a wealthy 
Chicagoan. These excursions, however, were designed solely to 
afford new scenes and new 
inspiration. Munich was 
his home, and it was thither 
to work and to study that 
he gladly returned from 
these little side trips. 
Since 1895, Juergens 
has been a constant exhib- 
itor at the Glass Palace 
in Munich, and his works 
have also been hung in 
most of the leading gal- 
leries of Europe, notably 
in Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, 
Paris, and London. He is 
now represented in many 
public institutions in the 
Old World, among others 
in the Munich Kunst Ver- 
ein. He was elected a 
member of the Artists’ 


and of the Munich School 
of Artists, in the proceed- 
ings of which bodies he 
took an active interest. 
The ill health of his 
mother, who recently died, ieaiiniek abies 
called the artist home, and Sy dlket Stans 
for the last two years he 
has had a studio in his native city, turning out some of the best 
paintings he has produced. During this time he has had two or 
three collective exhibitions of his work, the most important of which 
probably was that held at the Art Institute in Chicago in 1899, when 
he exhibited thirty-six oil-paintings. He has also had several exhi- 
bitions of water-colors, a class of work in which he excels by his 
broad, free treatment and admirable coloring. Besides his collective 
exhibitions, he has been represented in exhibitions at New York, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and various other important centers. 
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Mr. Juergens is young in years, 
and with his settled habits of study 
and industry gives promise of bet- 
ter work than he has yet produced. 
The work done during his first resi- 
dence in Munich bears no compari- 
son in point of excellence with his 
work of to-day, and one may safely 
predict that his canvases in the 
near future will far surpass those 
produced at the present time. His 
painstaking German training evi- 
dences itself in fine draughtsman- 
ship, and his canvases have a 
directness and force of treatment 
that bespeak an earnest effort to at- 
tain distinction on legitimate lines. 

Juergens is nothing of a faddist 











ARTIST’S MOTHER 
By Alfred Juergens 


or a sentimentalist. His methods 
are straightforward and natural, and 
the sentiment that he incorporates 
in his pictures is of the clean, 
wholesome type that one likes to 
see perpetuated. That some of 
his canvases lack the element of 
the winsome must be admitted, but 
his themes are worthy and are well 
executed. 

His ‘‘Storm,’’ for instance, 
though somber-toned, has a sug- 
gestive force that is fascinating; his 
‘‘Early Mass’’ has the touching 
note of simple earnestness and sin- 
cerity; his landscapes are genuinely 
interpretative; his ‘‘ Angelus in Ba- 
varia,’’ though an imitation and 





A PORTRAIT 
By Alfred Juergens 
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THE STORM 
By Alfred Juergens 


inferior to its great proto- 
type, has yeta quality that 
is distinctly original and a 
beauty and power that are 
impressive. And so with 
many of the artist's other 
canvases, especially those 
produced in recent years. 
They are the work of an 
earnest artist, not of a trifler. 
They do not rely for their 
interest on tricks of the 
brush, but are the work of a 
man content to paint scenes 
and people as he sees them 
and equally content to meet 
the praise or censure of his 
critics. 

It is the elements of 
sincerity, truth, naturalness 
and human interest that 
have given to Juergens’s 
art its essential value, and 
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A COMICAL STORY 
By Alfred Juergens 
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THE ANGELUS IN BAVARIA 
By Alfred Juergens 


it is on these that he relies for his future success. Nothing is more 


foreign to his tastes and spirit than compositions that rely for their 


effect on mere glitter or brilliancy and he follows a wise policy in 
confining his efforts to themes that fall most naturally within the 
scope of his sympathies. His art is young, progressive, ambitious. 
He has been misled by no ephemer ral successes into overrating his 
capabilities, and his future, therefore, lies along the lines of gradual 
and normal development. Able as are his canvases to-day, they 
doubtless will bear no comparison with his pictures a few years hence. 
Ectswortu E. Howarp. 
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HINTS TO ART STUDENTS 


‘‘Ideas of truth,’’ says Ruskin, ‘‘are the foundation, and ideas of 
imitation the destruction, of all art, for imitation appeals to the senses, 
ideas of truth to the mind.’’ It is advisable, doubtless, for a student 
to imitate at first; he must imitate before he can create. Besides 





STUDENT WORK—SKETCH FROM LIFE 
By Fred D. Schook, Art Institute, Chicago 


there is more scope for imitation in some subjects than in others, in 
still life studies, for instance. There is more scope for imitation in the 
flower-pot than in the flower; much less in a landscape, where the 
effect changes almost constantly; still less in the human face, with its 
varieties of expression and emotion in every feature. In any object, 
there are some important and general facts of color and form which 
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have to be expressed, as well as 
other details of minor importance. 

The beginner is always inclined 
to give the greatest importance to 
details, to emphasize them, and 
neglect the other and more essen- 
tial features. The temptation is 
always to let the knowledge inter- 
fere with the appearance of objects, 
to draw things as we know they 
are, rather than as they appear 
to us. 

Any kind of work from nature 
is good to develop the power of 
observation, to teach us how to 
see right. But the student will at 
the same time develop the power 
of feeling, of understanding some 
STUDENT WORK—MODELING FROM LIFE essential truths in any subject and 
by Kaur vats. act Paainte: Chicayo of expressing them in his work, for 

it is the aim of art to express some 
important character or truth of nature. 

We should see better by means of the picture. We should under- 
stand by that translation of nature something that we had only vaguely 
felt and seen. The artist has felt it more strongly and has made it 
plainer to us. He makes it plainer by the sacrifice: of many unneces- 
sary details, by bringing out some more important ones and by all the 
resources he 
gained in a 
long study of 
his art. 

We know 
that it is not 
by storing up 
knowledge 
that one be- 
comes cul- 
tured, but by 
assimilating 
whatever he 
has learned. 
Then rt 
comes out in 
an original 
form. : It - STUDENT WORK—WATER-COLOR FROM STILL LIFE 
not in imitat- By Helen H. Field, Art Institute, Chicago 
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ing nature but in understanding it and creating it again that one 


becomes a true artist. 
We know also that art is neither mere technique, nor mere talent, nor 
inspiration. Technique is of great importance, and worthy of the most 





STUDENT WORK—OIL FROM LIFE 
By William Harper, Art Institute, Chicago 


earnest efforts of the student. Itisimportant in all arts. In one of his 
lectures, Doctor Burton spoke very strongly against the general belief 
that the life of an artist is one of dreams and of ease, with now and 
then a burst of inspiration resulting in some work of art. He showed 
how the result of such belief has been that practical and diligent 
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people rather look down on the artist and regard his vocation as less 
manly than some other pursuit’in life. 

But all artists, to whatever art they may belong, know that the 
bursts of inspiration would be of little use to them in the pursuit of 
their profession without the long and patient years of study. During 














STUDENT WORK—OIL FROM LIFE 
3y David W. Humphrey, Art Institute, Chicago 


these years of study they have mastered the technique of their art; 
they have learned the language by which they are to speak, or play, 

or sing, or paint. Every one understands the importance of knowing 
his own language well, and tha. is what the technique of his art is for 
the artist. 

But we know that one who has merely mastered his language is 
still far from being an orator. Another may know all the rules of 
versification and still be far from being a poet. A language is a 
means of expressing thought and feeling, and so is art. Many people 
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speak merely for the sake of speaking, as some write and paint and 
play without having anything to say or feeling what they say. 

They have the technique but not the feeling which makes the true 
artist. They are artists only in the sense of skill in execution; they 
lack that poetical, that spiritual sense which is the soul of art. With- 





STUDENT WORK—PEN AND INK FROM STILL LIFE 
By Rebecca Chase, Art Institute, Chicago 


out it the work of an artist is like a body without a spirit, a mere 
material form. 

We have all often heard the expression ‘‘art for art’s sake,’» which 
has been interpreted in many ways by the various leaders in art; but 
whether they take it to be h: urmony of color which constitutes true 
art, or only the skill in applying the pigments, whether more or less 
selection of subject be allowed or not, the art for art’s sake followers 
unite in denying to art all poetry, all noble aim, and the right of say- 
ing anything to the heart and soul of man. 

‘*Beauty for beauty’s sake,’ is a much better motto. There is 
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much beauty in the world about us, and it should be the aim of art to 
see it, to understand it, and to express it. 

Ruskin, who more than any other, saw the beautiful in nature, 
writes: ‘‘The system of Divine Providence leaves it open to us to 
make ourselves susceptible of deep delight from the meanest objects 
of creation and of a delight which shall not separate us from our fellow- 
men, nor require the sacrifice of any duty or occupation, and which 
shall bind us close to men and to God, and be with us always, har- 
monized with every action, consistent with every claim, unchanging 
and eternal.’’ Somewhere else he says: ‘‘It is not possible for a 
Christian man to walk across so much as a road of the natural earth 
without receiving strength and hope from some stone, flower, leaf, or 
sound, without a sense of dew falling upon him out of the sky.”’ 

The possibility of feeling that delight in external things is the true 
art gift. m. C, 
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WORK OF CHICAGO ARTISTS 


The simplest and best tribute that can be paid to the exhibition 
of work by local artists held at the Chicago Art Institute, is to say 
that in variety and general excellence it equaled its predecessors. 
In view of the high standard of former years, to say this is sufficient 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. COX 
By George de Mare 


praise. Of the one hundred and two artists represented, the largest 
number have repeatedly exhibited at the Institute. A few, as might 
be expected, show slight indications of change or improvement. The 
many, however, show unmistakable evidence of development. 

Landscapes dominated the exhibition, and the two leading exhibi- 
tors of this class of work were William Wendt and Frank C. Peyraud, 
the one contributing twenty-four paintings of Southern California 
scenes and the other ten canvases of views in the central states. 

Mr. Wendt’s paintings led in popularity, as they did in number, 
as is evidenced by his sales. No exhibitor showed such marked 
improvement over former performances and none received such 
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generous encouragement and support. His canvases were all simple, 
direct, and full of the quiet charm that inheres ina pleasing bit of 
landscape executed with fidelity of nature. 

His work has repeatedly been likened to that of Charles H. Davis, 
and the twenty-four canvases exhibited amply justify the comparison. 
Both artists see more beauty in a stretch of meadow, a hillside, or a 
copse than in sterner or more picturesque scenery, and both have 
learned the art of investing these unpretentious scenes with a natural 
quality that lifts them out of the commonplace and makes them replete 
with poetic sentiment. Mr. Wendt’s contributions represent the work 





AUTUMN 
By William Wendt 


of two years in California, and he merited the harvest of compliment 
and cash he received. 

Mr. Peyraud’s canvases were equally attractive, but of a different 
type. His work showed less radical change than that of Mr. Wendt, 
but its improvement was no less marked. His bits of rural scenery 
were transcripts from nature, brilliant with sunsets and fine cloud 
effects. They had a warmth and a natural glow that made them 
cheery companions. His ‘‘Twilight Symphony,’’ ‘‘Sunset Valley,’ 
and ‘‘The Close of Dey,’’ are among the finest canvases he has pro- 
duced. 

Grouped closely together they lost some of their effect through 
lack of variety —Wendt’ s landscapes showed greater contrast—but 
his rich foliage, his gorgeous sunsets, his fine rendering of atmosphere, 
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SCENE IN CHICAGO 
By A. Fleury 
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his luminous daylight, and his natural night effects betrayed an unusual 
mastery of technique and a fine interpretative sense. 

The work of the other landscape artists, though less in evidence 
in point of numbers, was no less conspicuous for intrinsic merit. For 
the most part the canvases 
all bore evidence of the 
most pronounced individu- 
ality, and the pictures dif- 
fered more in scope and 
type than in merit. 

One of the exhibitors 

deserves especial mention 
for the skill and power with 
which he has worked out 
a specialty that most artists 
would have ignored. Al- 
bert Fleury has seen beauty 
in Chicago streets and 
smoke - grimed _ buildings, 
and he has had the hardi- 
hood and the ability to 
work out his conceptions in 
a most admirable way. 
His five oils and water-col- 
ors were second to no works 
on exhibition in point of 
innate interest. His 
draughtsmanship is fault- 
less and his coloring ex- 
ceptionally good, and he 
has succeeded in investing 
scenes that many would call 
commonplace with a sug- 
gestion of power almost 
tragic and a poetic senti- 
ment that the average spec- 
tator would scarcely see in 
the original scenes. 

One regrets that so THE DIGGER 
much of Mr. Fleury’s time ee en 
is devoted to purely dec- 
orative work. His Chicago street scenes, many of which have 
been reproduced in BrusH AND PENCIL, are incomparable. He has 
mapped out for himself a new field, which he will do well to cultivate 
more assiduously. The accompanying cut will give some suggestion 
of these street scenes, all of which have a high value, irrespective of 
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any consideration of mere excellence of execution. Mr. Fleury’s 
pictures were among the most unique and striking features of the 
exhibition. 

Miss Pauline Dohn’s *‘ Preparing for the Fete,’’ a work of excep- 
tional merit, was the prize winner of the exhibition. It is a fine con- 
ception, faultlessly worked out, and eminently pleasing in every respect. 
Its delicacy and simple beauty, its fine coloring and excellent draughts- 
manship were never excelled by Miss Dohn in her former work. Most 
critics will agree that she merited the honor conferred upon her 

Mr. Clarkson’s ‘‘The Student’’ was also another fine piece of 
work, which fully maintained the reputation he has won for himself 
in portraiture and figure drawing. The contributions of Charles 
Francis Browne, Edward James Dressler, Charles Abel Corwin, 
George Gardner Symon, and many other local artists whose names 
are less familiar to the public, made a display which in fineness of 
conception and execution has been rarely surpassed in a strictly local 
exhibition. 

For this high standard of excellence the jury of selection was 
largely responsible, since of the five hundred and seventy-five works 
submitted only one hundred and ninety-eight were admitted to the 
galleries. The members of the jury determined to make the exhi- 
bition representative of the best work done by the Chicago artists and 
they succeeded most admirably in accomplishing their purpose. 

‘The exhibition of sculpture was meager, and reference can be made 
only to its dominating work, “‘The Digger,’’ by Charles J. Mulligan. 
This is a giant figure, sturdy, resolute, and of conimanding presence, 
a sort of king among workmen. There is no suggestion in the figure 
of meanness or degradation, but on the contrary, a proud conscious- 
ness of the worth and dignity of toil and of the true status among 
mankind of the toiler. The colossal figure is one of the finest pieces 
of modeling ever exhibited at the Institute. 

Howarp W. GREY 
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ART OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Art, if anything, deals with the permanent forces of life. Beauty, 
however interpreted, must be concerned with man’s attitude to the 
universe, his relation to God and not his passing relations to man, 
and still worse, the evanescent whims of men and women. Herein 
lies one difference between art and fashion. Art must consult the 
everlasting laws of proportion, and fitness is concerned with_ali people 
and all time. Fashion concerns itself with a few people. Its edicts 
emanate from conventional centers and are ever shifting. Fashion 
may violate all canons, viz., harmony, utility, simplicity, and yet be 
eminently respectable. F ashion can, and does, constantly indulge in 
that which soon wearies the eye. It can delight in artificial standards 
which are anything but artistic. . . . . Art is for everybody, 
fashion is for the wealthy. 

What, then, is the call of the twentieth century upon the artist, 
be he musician, painter, sculptor, architect, or poet? It is to apply 
the canons of his profession to the every-day life of men and women. 
The twentieth century calls upon the artists to rescue hurried and 
distracted communities from the toils of fashion and the sensations 
of so-called ‘‘Society. 

So the great call of the twentieth century upon the artists is to 
shame into modesty the vulgar struts, male and female, who parade 
our streets, haunt our drawing-rooms, first create, then sustain and 
people our club-rooms for the exhibition of those credentials of 
respectability that are outward, costly, and fashionable; and to sup- 
plant the same by men and women enamored of a cleanliness that will 
reach from the boulevard to the alley, a beauty that will find embodi- 
ment in the cottage as well as in the mansion. The twentieth century 
will make art so real that its devotees will demand not a handsome 
house but a handsome street, not only here and there a beautiful 
park, but a park-like beauty to the whole city. The artists of the 
twentieth century will serve not the few but the many. 

The artists of the twentieth century will demonstrate the prophecy 
of Ruskin, Morris, and Tolstoy, that the trades are ennobling, not 
for the few but for everybody, that labor is refining, joyous, inspiring, 
that he leads an unholy life who does not in some way or another join 
the ranks of the contributors to life, the makers. ; 

But all this high demand upon the artists of the twentieth century 
presupposes a still higher demand, the one indispensable condition of 
the triumph of art, and that is that the artist should heal himself, 
that he should live up to his own standards, embody in his own life 
the reserve, the strength, the grace he fain would teach others. The 
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world has too many dabblers in beauty who offend the first conditions 
of the beautiful. The world has had too many artists whose lives 
have been sadly inartistic. The smoking, drinking, careless, unscru- 
pulous creature who haunts the questionable streets of Paris or some 
other far-off foreign city, in the interest of art, is the greatest foe of 
art, be it man or woman. They who seek art primarily as a congenial 
way of earning their living, as a pursuit that will bring them the maxi- 
mum of luxuries and justify the widest range of indulgences are not 
the artists that will sanctify the twentieth century. Tolstoy estimates 
that there are three hundred and sixty thousand of such parasites 
in the art centers of Europe alone. It is safe to say that the great 
masters of ar. from Angelo to Millet have been men profoundly in 
earnest, simple-hearted devotees who found their inspirations near at 
hand and in the teeming life of which they were a part. The multi- 
millionaires who affect beauty, pose as ‘‘patrons of art’’ and pay 
exorbitant prices for whatever passes as great pictures, and hang these 
pictures in private galleries where they will never gladden the eye of 
the laborer or quicken the life of the young outside of their own 
special circles, are anything but “‘patrons of art.’’ If art is related 
to truth the artistic material is near by; its inspirations are rooted in 
science, its exhibits consist of the life ever near, in short, they only 
can interpret art who interpret truth and the interpreters of truth are 
only those who live it. The beautiful is a matter not of definition 
but of exemplification. The artless song, the spontaneous love, simple 
manhood and womanhood, freedom from the conventional, independ- 


ency from the dictation of party, of sect, or of fashion: these are the 
inspirations of the true artist. 


JENKIN Lioyp JONEs. 





